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INTRODUCTION 



One program of research and development sponsored by the Center 
for the Advanced study of Educational Administration (CASEA) is focused 
upon the interrelated themes of school organization and innovation. The long- 
term objective of the complex series of projects which make up this CASEA 
program is to increase knowledge about the nature of schools as organizations 
and to discover the nature of the interaction between innovation and organi- 
zation. Papers included in this document report on some preliminary analy- 
ses of field studies conducted during 1968. The data collected in these field 
studies provide information on a variety of structural, socio-cultural, and 
socio-psychological variables, e.g., division of labor, performance of organi- 
zational functions, decision-making structures and processes, hierarchies of 
authority and esteem, rule observation, value systems, reward systems, and 
leadership. Since these papers are based upon only partial and preliminary 
analyses of the data collected, the authors have been extremely cautious in 
stating generalizations and in drawing conclusions. More definitive research 
reports growing out of this program will be made available by CASEA as for- 
ther analyses are completed. 
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The research results being discussed in this symposium represent 
the partial findings of one phase of a program of research and development 
regarding the organizational implications of instructional change. Tliis 
program, in turn, is part of a broader effort at the Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration to develop organizational and 
administrative arrangements for the educational enterprise that can accom- 
modate rapidly changing Instructional techniques, strategies, and goals. 

The rationale for this type of work can be stated as follows. The 
organizational and administrative arrangements that prevail today in the 
American school may have been well adapted to the instructional techniques 
in the first half of the Twentieth Century— to the textbook-dominated 
classroom where one inexpertly trained teacher confronted thirty to forty 
pupils each period or day and engaged them In an Instructional pattern of 
lecture, assignment, recitation, and examination. It is almost certain, 
however, that these arrangements will not be appropriate to the instruc- 
tional techniques of the year 2,000. While IPI, team teaching, the 
ungraded primary, modular scheduling, and the like may not exist in their 
present form in thirty years, these developments do indicate the direction 
that effective instructional methods will take in the future on the basis 

of current advances in research and .development. 

There is already considerable evidence to Indicate that the American 
school will be unable to capitalize on the emerging instructional patterns 
without some fundamental structural and procedural changes. The traditional 
allocation of authority in the school will probably be unrealistic in view 
of changes in the teacher’s role demanded by new instructional techniques. 

It is unlikely that Instruction can continue to be carried on in relatively 
autonomous self-contained classrooms through which students are moved in 
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narrowly graded age cohorts--a pattern that so importantly shapes the entire 
organitational character of the school. It is even possible that the notion 
of a geographically-bounded school district will be outmoded as a unit for 
organizing Instruction, especially considering the modern communications 
technology that makes distance and space irrelevant parameters. 

In whatever ways the school may need to be restructured, however, 
difficult problems of organization will remain. Means must be devised to 
assure coordination in the educative process, to maintain the enterprise 
through time, to distribute decision-making responsibilities efficiently, 
to retain an optimum level of flexibility so that the organization may 
incorporate still more promising Instructional procedures, and to connect 
effectively with Institutions on which the enterprise depends. 

The research projects that gave rise to the results being reported 
today, known as the projects on "Organizational Attributes and Innovative- 
ness," were designed Initially as exploratory efforts regarding two issues. 
First, they were designed to enable us to add some increment to our meager 
knowledge about schools as organizations. Second, they were designed to 
produce dependable knowledge regarding the ways in which the organization 
of the school affects, and is affected by, instructional innovations. 

Although the educational literature Is replete with prescriptive 
statements as to how the schools "should" be organized, relatively little 
is known about how schools actually function as systems of patterned 
relationships. Official descriptions of structures have frequently been 
reified and thereby confused with operational structures. That is to say, 
in the educational literature "organization" is widely viewed in terms of 
those relationships depicted by formal organizational charts; it is seldom 
examined from the critical perspective of how the work of the school is 
structured to facilitate (or Impede) teaching and learning. 
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In examining the relations between organization and learning, it 
becomes necessary to accumulate a mass of empirical data on the organiza- 
tional characteristics of classrooms, schools, and school districts. We 
need to know what educational organizations are like— in various sections 
of the country, in the range of urban-rural settings, at various levels 
of instruction, in different ethnic and racial groups, etc. Such data 
can tell us how schools are characterized in organizational i:erms, and how 

they vary. 

The accumulation of such data, while vital to studying the educational 
institution, is not an end in itself. If our work is to yield results in 
solving educational problems, it becomes necessary to discover the conditions 
under which educational organization can be improved. While accumulation 
of empirical data may produce knowledge about effective and ineffective 
forms or patterns of organization, if our primary aim is improvemenf, we 
must focus attention primarily upon how educational organization can be 
employed to bring about enhanced learning. This need leads us to examine 
organizational factors as they relate to instructional innovations. In 
other words, we want to find out how organizational and instructional 
innovations can together produce better schools. 

As we approach this task, and as we attempt to guide our efforts by 
the literature that is available, a number of pertinent (or impertinent) 
questions present themselves. 

l^at is it about the ’’organization” of education that apparently exerts 
such a negative Influence on the functioning of the schools? When the 
’’organization” is imputed such force, what elements or aspects of organiza- 
tion does the writer or speaker have in mind? Does he refer to the formal 
or official "organizational chart,*' to the hierarchy of positions in the 




educational establishment? To the rules, regulations, procedures, and 
customs that mold and calcify the behavior of students, teachers, principals, 
superintendents, or whoever? To rigidities of Interaction patterns among 
these persons? To the Inflexible official (legal) framework that provides 
a niche for education in the community, state, or nation? To the patterns 
of superiority-inferiority, dominance-submission, or autonomy-dependence 
that exist within and between educational populations? To the precarious 
position of education in the politics of resource allocation at local, 
state, and federal levels? To rigid and unimaginative utilization of 
resources within the educational establishment? TO the value and attltudlnal 
f,, mripva5i that bind and constrain actors in educational settings? To none, 
some, or all of these? To still others? Or is "organization" the modern- 
day counterpart of a devil-like spectre to which we can at will attribute 

all manners of evil influence? 

In our current efforts at beginning to unravel this puzzle, we have 
developed a framework that posits three levels or dimensions of variables 
for analysis: structural, soclo-cultural, and social-psychological. In 
the structural domain, we have collected data on the variables complexity, 
centralization, and formalization. In the soclo-cultural domain we have 
collected data on the variables values, norms, and perceived rewards. In 
the social-psychological domain we have collected data on the variables 
pupil control ideology, job satisfaction, leadership behavior, and reference 
group orientation. The ways in which these variables were operationalized 
and the conceptual reUtlonships among the variables will be clarified to 
a limited extent in the papers to follow. Further clarification will 
necessarily await future, more detailed reports. 



As we laid plans to collect data In the projects, we wanted to he 
able to ascertain the extent to which common organizational characteristics 
of schools are modified or changed by radical innovations in curriculum, 
teaching techniques, technology, etc. In examining the literature and in 
surveying the current educational scene, it was decided that the Individ- 
ually Prescribed Instruction Curriculum (IPI) developed by the Learning 
Research and Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh and Research 
for Better Schools (Regional Laboratory) in Philadelphia had rapidly 

emerged as one of the most significant educational innovations of the decade. 
Similarly, the Multiunit School (then known as Project Models, and still 
later as the Unitized School) developed by the Wisconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning constituted a new approach to 
research and instruction that promised significant imi^rovements in the 
division of labor and integration of functions in the elementary school. 
After considering these and other recent innovations, it was decided to 
Include in our sample schools in Wisconsin that had the multiunit program 
and schools in Pennsylvania and New Jersey that had adopted the IPI 
program. In both instances, control schools were selected for each 
experimental school to be investigated. 

Schools in three districts in the State of Wa.S5.ington were selected 
as the source of an extensive data base on the organizational character- 
istics of schools. This data base, which can be reported only in part 
here, was intended to provide knowledge about the characteristics of 
schools, to be supplemented at a later date by studies of schools in 
other sections of the country that have different populations, problems, 
and situational variables. 
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Because our analysis of the data has not proceded as rapidly as we 
had anticipated and because the time available at a session such as this is 
necessarily limited, our reports are both sketchy and tentative. Never- 
theless, some intriguing findings are beginning to emerge from our initial 
studies and we are pleased to be able to share them with this audience. 
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Introduction 



The research reported in this and the following papers is exploratory in 
nature, representing an initial attempt at identifying the important dimensions or 
attributes of schools as organizations. No attempt has been made to state or test 
h3^otheses. Rather, the goal has been to assess several variables in the hope 
that these will give a better understanding of educational organizations and aid in 
the formation of testable hypotheses for future research. Massive amounts of 
data have been collected and an extensive analysis of these data is now under way; 
however, the data reported here are based on an initial analysis using basic tabu- 
lations and statistical comparisons. Because of these and other limitations, one 
must be extremely cautious in drawing unwarranted generalizations or conclu- 
sions from the results reported here. 

Sample 

The data reported here were collected from an availability sample of 
teachers in 12 elementary schools located in six school districts in three states. 
The four sub-samples, upon which comparisons are made, each consist of three 
schools and are identified as: multi-unit experimental, multi-unit control, IPI 
(Individually Prescribed Instruction) experimental, and IPI control. The data 
are based upon wirtten responses of teachers to four instruments designed to 
measure variables which are generally thought of as lying in the social-psycho- 
logical domain. These variables are: (1) Job Satisfaction, (2) Pupil Control 
Ideology, (3) Reference Group Orientation, and <4) Leadership. 



Results 



Job Satisfaction . The instrument employed to measure job satisfaction 
utilized Likert-type responses to each of ten items. In a manner similar to Herz- 
berg (1964) and Hage and Aiken (1967), job satisfaction was conceptualized as being 
bi- dimensional rather than uni-dimensional. Six of the ten statements in the instru- 
ment were intended to measure the respondent*s satisfaction associated with the 
work itself; this t 5 Hpe of job satisfaction is referred to as instrumental satisfaction. 

The remaining four items were intended to measure satisfaction related to such 
things as interpersonal relationships, and is referred to here as expressive satis- 
faction. 

Instrumental Job Satisfaction. When the results of questions dealing with 
instrumental satisfaction were ranked according to sub-sample mean scores, the 
ranking (highest satisfaction to lowest) was: multi-unit experimental, multi-unit 
control, IPI control, and IPI experimental (See Table 1). While the mean scores 
did not appear to be excessively different, the probabilities of differences compu- 
ted on the basis of Kolmogorov-Smirnov "D” scores presented a different impres- 
sion. When the experimental schools were compared with their controls, the dif- 
ferences appeared to be slight (p^. 10 in both cases). However, comparisons between 
multi-unit and IPI sub-samples exhibited a clearer pattern, with the multi-unit sub- 
samples being consistently higher in instrumental satisfaction. The comparison 
of control sub-samples indicated greater instrumental satisfaction in the multi-unit 
sub-sample (p<'.025), and the difference between the multi-unit control and the IH 
experimental was even more accentuated -OOS). The multi-unit experimental 
sub-sample exhibited greater instrumental satisfaction than either the IPI experi- 
mental or the IPI control sub-sample (p<. 001 for both comparisons). 




